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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS ON WESTERN GERMANY 
In billions of U.S. dollars unless noted 


1989 1990 1991/p 1992/a 


Domestic Economy 
Population 

(millions; ann.avg.) 62.1 63.3 64.2 64.9 

Population growth (%) 1.0 L<9 1.4 Bee 


GNP in current dollars 1,193.4 1,500.8 1,573.4 1,679.2 


Per capita GNP 19,218 23,727 24,507 25,874 
(current dollars, thousands) 


GNP in German marks 
(1985 prices) 2p 2a9et 
% change Les 
Consumer Price Index % change 3.5-4.0 


Production and Employment 
Civ. labor force (millions) 29.8 sre0 


Unemployment 
(avg. % for year)/b 7.1 5.8 
Industrial production (% change) 
{local currency base 1985=100) 4.9 
All-German Government surplus 
or deficit as % of GNP /c/e 0.2 


Balance of Payments (in current dols.)/f 
Exports (F.0O.B.) 340.7 409.7 
Imports (C.I.F.) 269.2 344.4 
Trade balance Tice Gass 


Current account balance Sian 47.9 


Foreign direct investment 

(new) /d/f 6.7 1.5 
Foreign exchange reserves 

(year end) 31.0 39.9 

Average exch. rate for year 

(DM = US $1.00) 1.88 1.61 

Foreign Direct Investment /d 

Tota cumulative; year-end) 66.4 

U.S. (cumulative; year-end) ) 21.2 

U.S. share % 31.9 


German - U.S. Bilateral Trade /f 
German exports to U.S. 


(F.O.B.) 29.0 25.4 
German imports from U.S. 


(C.I #.) 22.9 25.9 
Trade balance 6.1 -0.8 
U.S. share of German exports 

(%) 7.3 Vea 6.3 
U.S. share of German imports 

(%) 7.6 6.7 6.7 


Principal U.S. exports (Jan.-Dec. 1991) in million U.S. dollars: 
Machinery 5,541; chemicals 4,181; optical equipment 1,092; electrical 
equipment 3,696; aircraft 4,203; motor vehicles 1,313; edible fats and 
Gites $02. 


Principal U.S. imports (Jan.-Dec.1991): machinery 5,956; chemicals 4,391; 
Setical equipment 1,201; electrical equipment 2,913; aircraft 941; motor 
vehicles 5,295; edible fats and oils 22. 


p/ preliminary; a/ projections for 1992 are consensus forecasts; 

b/ as percent of total labor force; c/ on NIA-basis, all levels of 
government, including the social security system and the German Unity 
Fund; d/ foreign direct investment in Germany; Deutsche Bundesbank data; 
e/ series break since second half of 1990 due to the inclusion of the 
former GDR government finances; £/ series break since July 1990 due to 
the inclusion of former GDR foreign transactions; n.a. = not available. 


Sources: Federal Statistical Office, Deutsche Bundesbank, 
German Government. 





SUMMARY 


Some 18 months after formal unification, Germany remains only at the 
beginning the long process of raising output, productivity, and 
incomes in the east to levels in the west. Soon after the collapse 
of the Berlin Wall, and during the rapid process of first economic 
and monetary union and later political unification, it was often 
asserted that eastern Germany could be adapted to the western German 
economic system fairly quickly and painlessly. It is clear, 
however, that the costs of adjustment in eastern Germany will be 
enormous and the process will be prolonged. Already eastern Germany 
has experienced a tremendous fall in production, while western 
Germans have had to bear a sharp increase in their tax burden and 
the nation's public sector indebtedness. In all likelihood western 
German taxpayers face the prospect of an extended period during 
which they will face large volumes of financial transfers to support 
both investment and, significantly, consumption in eastern Germany. 


Observers now speak in terms of decades instead of years when 
estimating the time required before eastern incomes and output will 
match those in the west. The lack of modern public infrastructure 
in eastern Germany, combined with an antiquated industrial base, a 
quick opening in 1990 to the competitive world marketplace with the 
strong Deutsche Mark (DM) as its currency, and an administrative 
system unprepared for the complex legal structure of western 
Germany's modern and highly regulated economy, resulted in a steep 
fall in eastern output. GNP may have shrunk by 20 percent in both 
1990 and 1991. Although public and private investment flows have 
been large as a ratio of total eastern GNP, they are small in 
comparison to overall needs. Further, they have not offset the 
unemployment generated by uncompetitive eastern firms closing shop. 
While eastern incomes have risen due to western transfers, 
productivity has lagged, threatening to boost layoffs further. 


Nonetheless, most forecasters believe the eastern economy ceased to 
contract in late 1991 and will perhaps register double digit real 
GNP growth in 1992. Growth in the western economy was strong in 
early 1991, but has been restrained since mid-1991 by stagnant 
exports, diminished investment, and slack consumption. Average 
annual growth in the west will likely reach just 1.5 percent in 1992 
after 3.2 percent in 1991. By the end of 1992, however, should 
world trade growth recover as expected and boost western exports, 
and tax changes spark private consumption, growth in western Germany 
could again be relatively robust. East and west combined, the 
economy may expand by more than 2 percent this year. Nevertheless, 
due to the prolonged and heavy financial burdens unification will 
place on Germany, its willingness and perceived ability to undertake 
new external responsibilities, particularly in regions beyond 
neighboring Eastern Europe, will be constrained. 
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DOMESTIC OUTLOOK - WESTERN GERMANY 


With the reuniting of East and West Germany, the existence of only 
one central government, increasing integration of the two economies, 
and the lack of thorough inter-German trade statistics, the German 
statistical authorities have begun to release estimates of 
all-German data on a limited basis. Nevertheless, it remains 
difficult to speak of a single German economy, and until further 
economic convergence occurs and a broader unified statistical base 
develops, it will be appropriate to minimize the quantitative 
treatment of eastern Germany and split qualitative discussions of 
the German economy along east-west lines. 


Western German real GNP expanded by an estimated 3.2 percent in 
1991. Much of this growth occurred in the first quarter, when the 
economy expanded at a rate exceeding the vibrant 4.6 percent growth 
rate recorded in 1990. Feeding the boom were the effects of tax 
reform in 1990 and large wage hikes in early 1991, plus a tremendous 
increase in purchases of consumer goods by eastern Germans. 
Investment also expanded sharply in the 18 months prior to June 
1991, responding to high capacity utilization rates and new demand 
from eastern Germans. Since then, however, economic expansion in 
western Germany has slowed considerably. Negative factors included 
hikes in employer/employee contributions to social insurance funds 
in April 1991 and stiff increases in petroleum taxes and a one year 
surcharge on income taxes effective July 1991. In addition, slowing 
German exports due to weak demand in the world economy helped 
flatten investment spending. 


Investment was a key component of western German growth in the first 
year after unification, expanding by probably 7 percent in 1991. 
Investment in machinery and equipment leapt on a real basis by 

12 percent in 1990 and by nearly 11 percent in 1991. Overall 
investment, however, tapered off in the latter half of 1991 and is 
likely to continue to do so through at least the first half of 

1992. Dampened demand for German exports, higher inflation and 
short-term interest rates, falling capacity utilization rates and 
higher wage and energy costs will slow construction and equipment 
investment. Moreover, to a significant extent, the focus of western 
German investors has shifted to eastern Germany. Similarly, public 
investment in the west will at best remain flat as Germany responds 
to the tremendous shortage of public infrastructure in the east. 


Western German consumer price inflation accelerated sharply since 
the spring of 1991. By July 1991, the consumer price index was 

4.4 percent higher than a year earlier and the average increase for 
1991 as a whole was 3.5 percent. The factors underlying the 
deterioration in the western price climate were higher consumption 
taxes on oil products and other goods and services that went into 
effect in July 1991; increased rents in the housing sector resulting 
from a shortage of housing stock; higher wage costs that firms at 
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least partially have passed on to consumers; and a weakened DM that 
adversely affected import price developments, particularly in 
comparison to trends in 1990. 


Most observers expect inflation to average roughly 4 percent in 
1992. Administrative telephone, television, and rail fees were 
hiked in January, and taxes on tobacco products were raised in 
March, sending the CPI rate to around 4.5 percent. Although 
inflation is expected to move back below 4 percent during the course 
of the year, the 1992 wage round will play a critical role in 
determining price developments in Germany over the short term. 
Should the 1992 wage round indeed result in “immoderate" wage gains 
(e.g., well in excess of 6 percent), little improvement in the 
underlying inflation rate could be expected in 1992 or 1993. 
Simultaneously, the Bundesbank likely would be inclined to maintain 
its current tight monetary stance and high nominal short-term 
interest rates, potentially extending the present subdued pace of 
economic activity. 


Most forecasters expect average annual GNP growth in western Germany 
to reach a 1.5 to 2.0 percent rate in 1992. Whereas tax changes 
dampened private consumption in 1991, the lifting of the income tax 
surcharge in July 1992 should boost consumer spending. Export 
growth is widely expected to recover in the second half of 1992, in 
response to economic recovery in Germany's primary trading partners 


in Europe and further abroad. If exports rebound as expected, 
investment spending will probably also receive a boost towards the 
end of 1992, growing by more than 3.0 percent in 1992. The primary 
risks to this forecast are uncertainties in world trade growth and 
the possible impact of high wage increases, 


EASTERN GERMANY 


The inefficiencies of the socialist command economy were made 
grossly evident following the introduction of the German Economic, 
Monetary and Social Union (GEMU) in July 1990. It became clear 
after GEMU that the average East German firm was only one-third as 
productive as its western counterpart, rarely produced goods 
marketable in the west (nor in the east once a choice was offered), 
often caused tremendous damage to the environment, and had 
accumulated large sums of debt. GEMU's introduction of the DM in 
the east on an almost par basis grossly overvalued eastern German 
economic output, thereby dealing an additional crippling blow to 
eastern competitiveness. Since then, large wages gains have further 
increased production costs to the disadvantage of eastern firms. 


In addition, the absence of a modern base of public infrastructure 
and the unfamiliarity of western legal practices have compounded the 
difficulties faced by eastern German firms. Significant portions of 
eastern industry have shut down as a consequence of the structural 
adjustment process. In some cases, western German and foreign firms 
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have entered and virtually displaced eastern firms throughout entire 
sectors such as autos and food processing. The eastern state-owned 
banking monopoly also has all but disappeared as western German 
commercial banks have entered the market. 


Data on production and new orders suggest the eastern economy has 
begun to turn around, though at very low levels of output. 
Estimates suggest that manufacturing and other industrial production 
fell in the 18 months prior to March 1991 by up to 60 percent. 
After apparently bottoming out in April 1991, eastern industrial 
production rose by more than 10 percent through November, though 
monthly developments remain volatile. While most forecasts 
anticipate that the eastern economy will expand by perhaps 

10 percent in 1992, the economy will be significantly dependent in 
the near term on flows of western transfers at levels greater than 
50 percent of eastern GNP. These transfers also significantly 
insulate the eastern German economy from the structural adjustment 
process that must occur before a recovery can become 
self-sustaining. Nevertheless, some adjustment is occurring and 
given western transfers that will support fairly robust growth in 
construction and other services, the eastern economy by 1992 should 
be embarked on a gradual process of reorientation in the direction 
of a western market economy. 


A key component of eastern Germany's recovery will be investment. 
Some economists have estimated that up to DM 1 trillion needs to be 
invested in the eastern public and private capital stock in order to 
match levels in the west, indicating both that the need for 
investment is enormous and that reconstruction will be costly. 
Although public and private investment plans for 1992 are 
substantial, equaling perhaps DM 95 billion or roughly 40 percent of 
GNP, a number of impediments remain for those considering investing 
in eastern Germany. Obstacles include average wages well in excess 
of current productivity levels, inefficient public administration at 
the local and state level, an immature property and real estate 
market, a shortage of public infrastructure, unresolved liability 
for corporate debt and environmental damage amassed under the former 
GDR regime, and the sometimes ambivalent treatment of potential 
foreign investors by the Trust Agency (Treuhandanstalt) charged with 
privatizing the formerly state-run corporate sector. While Bonn has 
done much to remedy these problems and offers a vast and generous 
array of investment incentive programs, the overall environment 
remains a challenging one. 


FISCAL POLICY 


The direction of fiscal policy has shifted dramatically in the last 
three years. The public sector in West Germany ran a budgetary 
surplus as recently as 1989. By 1991, however, the public sector 
will be in the red by more than 4 percent of GNP and little deficit 
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reduction is likely in 1992. Germany has committed itself to 
reducing federal deficits in the medium term, but the fiscal 
challenges over the next few years will make that goal extremely 
difficult to meet. 


The reconstruction of the eastern German economy will continue to 
require massive amounts of public transfers. The federal government 
has budgeted roughly DM 100 billion for expenditures in the eastern 
states in 1992 and total transfers will probably exceed DM 160 
billion. Since Germany has only marginally cut other expenditures, 
the increased spending resulting from reunification is being 
financed by higher taxes, increased mandatory contributions to the 
German social insurance systems, and more public sector borrowing on 
the capital markets. 


To limit federal borrowing requirements, Germany implemented a 
package of tax increases in July 1991 that boosted federal revenues 
by an estimated DM 18 billion in 1991 and an anticipated DM 30 
billion in 1992. As noted above, some administrative fees and 
tobacco taxes will rise in 1992, while a 1 year 7.5 percent income 
tax surcharge will expire in June 1992. EC harmonization efforts 
will lead to a hike in January 1993 of Germany's standard value 
added tax rate by 1 percentage point from the current 14 percent 
rate. Modest reductions in business taxes also will go into effect 
in 1993. 


MONETARY POLICY AND INTEREST RATES 


In November 1991, the Bundesbank (the German central bank) set its 
monetary growth target for 1992 at 3.5-5.5 percent (fourth quarter 
1992 over fourth quarter 1991). This target applies to the money 
supply throughout Germany. In December, the Bundesbank raised the 
official discount and Lombard rates to post World War II record 
highs of 8.0 percent and 9.75 percent, respectively. Short-term 
interest rates firmed to over 9.5 percent. Long-term government 
bond rates averaged 8.1 percent in 1991 and stood at just under 
8.0 percent at the end of February 1992. The Bundesbank is 
carefully monitoring inflation, wage trends and monetary expansion 
(which was well in excess of the target growth range in January). 


EXTERNAL SECTOR 


Unification-driven demand from eastern Germany was the most 
important factor behind an abrupt swing from large current account 
surpluses (about DM 104 billion for West Germany in 1989) to deficit 
(minus DM 34 billion in 1991 for all of Germany). Eastern demand 
fueled strong increases in imports and western German exports were 
diverted to the east. In addition, external demand for West German 
exports moderated in 1991 as Germany's primary trading partners in 
Europe and North America entered or passed through recessionary 
periods of development. 
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Some improvement is expected in 1992 as eastern demand stabilizes 
and growth in Germany's trading partners picks up, though the 
current account will likely remain in deficit. As Germany's trade 
and current account surpluses narrowed or disappeared, the capital 
account shifted from net outflows to a net inflows position. Net 
long-term capital outflows, especially net direct investment, 
remained high. The 1991 deficits in the current account and 
long-term capital account were financed by heavy inflows of 
short-term capital, attracted by high German interest rates. This 
effectively provided the additional financial resources needed for 
the large private and public investments in eastern Germany. 


LABOR MARKET 


Germany's two labor markets are divided by divergent trends. 
Although economic growth in western Germany has weakened in the past 
year, it nevertheless continues to generate new jobs and a 
corresponding net demand for labor. Employment continued to rise 
and unemployment to fall throughout 1991. As of December, estimated 
employment stood at a record high 29,396,000, representing a 

1.9 percent increase in jobs during 1991. This increase was 
attributable partially to an estimated 600,000 eastern German 
"commuters" and heavy immigration from eastern Germany (214,000) and 
ethnic Germans from central and eastern Europe (220,000 in 1991). 
Despite the increase in the labor force, average unemployment in 
1991 fell to 5.6 percent of the total civilian labor force and 

6.3 percent of all wage and salary earners. 


The 1991 average jobless figure was the lowest recorded since 1982. 
Absent major economic changes unemployment should remain stable in 
western Germany in 1992. However, as in the past, concealed within 
the average unemployment figures are significant regional, 
occupational, and other variations. Unemployment is higher for 
structural reasons in the north and far west, and impacts relatively 
harder on the unskilled, women, older workers, and foreigners. 


The restructuring process in eastern Germany also has created many 
new jobs, particularly in the services sector, but those gains have 
been exceeded by the elimination of jobs in the noncompetitive 
manufacturing sector. The net result is very high, and rising, 
unemployment. In the second half of 1991, overall eastern 
unemployment was relatively stable at under 12 percent, although 
this figure grossly underestimated the magnitude of the idle work 
force. In addition to the 1.3 million officially unemployed, 
another 390,000 were participating in government job creation 
programs, 500,000 were classified as short-time workers and 440,000 
were in training programs. Including these individuals and 
accounting for the shrinkage in the work force due to migration, 
commuters to the west and early pension takers, the total rate of 
unemployment approached 30 percent. 
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Labor market experts believe that there is every indication of a 
further decrease in employment, given that economic restructuring is 
still far from complete. Hence it is expected that average 
employment in 1992 will decline by about 900,000 to 6.5 million. 
However, due to various government labor market programs, large 
numbers of commuters and continuing east-west migration, it is 
expected that average unemployment in the five new states will rise 
by only 400,000 to 1.35 million in 1992. Although this figure was 
almost reached in January due to the termination of certain 
part-time work programs, there are signs that some sectors (e.g., 
construction) are recovering and that job creation is on the rise. 


The contrasting state of health of the two labor markets has 
complicated collective bargaining. Although the mechanics of the 
western German system have been successfully introduced in the east, 
the differences between the two economies means that bargaining over 
wages, hours, and conditions must be conducted separately. Most 
unions and employers have adopted an appropriate western German 
contract as their model and negotiate benefits in terms of its 
provisions. Wages in most industries are expressed as a percentage 
of the western rate and are currently set at about 60 percent. In 
the metal industry, which often sets the pattern, the rate will 
climb to 70 percent in April 1992, and will reach 100 percent in 
April 1994. However, whereas in the west the contractual rates 
agreed upon in industry-wide bargaining are minimums, in the east 
they are generally the rate. For example, Germany's largest 
company, Daimler-Benz, pays, on average, 17 percent more than the 
contractual rate in the metal industry's central agreement. 
Similarly, working hours, although now reduced to near 40 hours per 
week, are nevertheless higher in most eastern areas than in the 
west, and vacation and premium pay rates are significantly less. 


In some areas the debate over relative wage levels has been 
overtaken by events. In Berlin and in the border areas, equal pay 
is being achieved through the operation of market forces. Where 
employers cannot or will not pay equivalent wages, the workers are 
switching jobs or moving west. This is particularly evident in 
sectors such as nursing, where scarce trained employees earning only 
60 percent of western levels are abandoning their old jobs for ones 
in the west. The unions are concerned that relatively low wages in 
the east will encourage migration of skilled workers westwards, thus 
retarding the east's economic recovery and undermining the unions’ 
bargaining leverage in the west. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


A general consensus exists in Germany that the necessary difficult 
steps should be taken to speed the structural adjustment process in 
eastern Germany and to ensure that all of Germany in the future 
enjoys high levels of both productivity and prosperity. 
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All the same, one generalization that can be made about the German 
response to the demands of unification has been that it has lacked a 
sense of sacrifice. Western and eastern workers secured large wage 
gains in 1991 and seek to do likewise in 1992 despite the corrosive 
effects that wage developments have had on investment and 
productivity in the east and inflation in the west. Similarly, 
western recipients of state subsidies (which equal, according to one 
definition, 6 percent of western GNP) made it politically impossible 
in a recent, agitated attempt at expenditure reduction to pare more 
than a modest fraction of subsidies. Higher inflation in particular 


is a consequence of Germany's intent to unify with only a modicum of 
pain or sacrifice. 


In the second year of unity, much remains to be done in eastern 
Germany. Public infrastructure and working public administration 
must be put in place. Flexibility will be needed by both employers 
and employed to accommodate the changes that are accompanying 
economic restructuring and to improve productivity as quickly as 
possible. The government also must ensure that its complex 
regulatory requirements do not worsen an already delicate investment 
environment. Simultaneously, while struggling with the fiscal and 
monetary challenges of unification, the government must see that 
taxes and interest rates do not rise to levels that harm the near 
and long-term prospects for growth, particularly in western Germany. 


Western Germany enjoys a high savings rate, high levels of 
employment and output, a relatively disciplined public sector, 
enviable productivity based on strong capital investment and a 
well-trained and educated work force, and a strong export sector. 
It thus can afford the temporarily large government expenditures 
required to rebuild eastern Germany, although this effort will 
likely constrain its ability to contribute to international 
responses to external challenges that might arise in eastern Europe 
and elsewhere. Germany's attributes also provide incentives to 
potential investors. Given the great need for investment in the 
east, relatively high interest rates and reputed plans for 
privatization of public assets in the west, one might expect that 
foreign investment flows into Germany, including those of U.S. 
investors, will increase. Unity presents Germany with many 
challenges, but also there are many opportunities, including a 
surging construction sector, access to new markets in eastern 
Europe, and the availability of a well-trained eastern work force. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Germany is at the center of the European stage in political, 
geographic, and economic terms. Germany's leading role in the EC, 
its location, and its own dynamic market make it an exceptional 
place for U.S. firms to do business. It is the largest supplier of 
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goods and services to the other EC-members and a major customer for 
their output. In 1991, many American companies took advantage of 
the opportunities offered by this outstanding marketplace. U.S. 
exports to Germany rose by 13.6 percent over 1990 levels, from 
$18.8 billion to $21.3 billion. Simultaneously, however, U.S. 
imports of German products and services decreased by 6.9 percent to 


$26.2 billion, cutting the U.S. trade deficit with Germany in half 
to $4.9 billion. 


Eastern Germany and the dynamics of unification have played a 
predominant influence on Germany's recent trade developments. Most 
American and other foreign investors have focussed on the 
opportunities in eastern Germany itself rather than viewing the 
region as a bridge to Eastern Europe. The latter incentive -- 
proximity to markets in Eastern Europe -- is one that is frequently 
used by German Government officials seeking to stimulate 

investment. Those that have sought to invest in the east have faced 
significant disincentives due to legal uncertainties regarding 
property, antiquated infrastructure, inadequate public 
administration, and sharply rising labor costs. Other foreign 
companies have chosen to remain in'western Germany, noting that they 
are often already selling worldwide and unable to justify the costs 
of shifting production 150 miles to the east. Nevertheless, 
virtually all have commenced sales in the new states, trying to take 


advantage of the new market in addition to the opportunities offered 
by their old strongholds. 


Concentrating on eastern Germany should not lead one to forget that 
the western German market also provides many opportunities. The 
western states enjoy a very high standard of living and constitute a 
market where quality and service are watchwords. Despite recent 
wage increases, German productivity, labor peace, and political 
stability are unparalleled in Europe. While perceptions of American 
products vary, Germans have an especially high regard for American 
innovation. U.S. goods are highly regarded in those areas where the 
United States is most competitive -- at the high end of the market, 
where the latest technology is a factor. 


A growing awareness of environmental issues and the expected high 
demand for environmental technology in eastern Germany -- latest 
forecasts estimate the costs for environmental clean-up at a minimum 
of $200 billion -- lead many experts to believe that this market 
holds very promising business potential. The United States is the 
dominant foreign supplier of laboratory and scientific instruments. 
Exports in that category to Germany reached $869 million in 1991, 
and, in addition, 27 percent of the import market for industrial 
process controls is supplied by American companies. Furthermore, 


pollution control technologies are expected to constitute a large 
and growing market. 
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U.S. computer hardware, peripherals and software traditionally enjoy 
a good reputation in Germany. The Commerce Department's U.S. and 
Foreign Commercial Service has calculated that the combined software 
and hardware markets reached $29 billion in 1991 and U.S. imports 
accounted for $7.7 billion. The continuing deregulation of the 
German telecommunications equipment and services market, based on - 
the implementation of the postal reform law and EC directives, also 
presents promising opportunities for U.S. products. 


German trade fairs are the most cost-effective vehicle for 
introducing new or improved products or technologies to the German 
and international markets. They provide a gateway to both the 
markets of the EC and Eastern Europe and, in many cases, to the 
global markets. The typical German fair is much larger than most in 
North America, representing virtually the entire industry, and is a 
highly effective sales point. 


Some of the upcoming major international German trade fairs are: 
the Hannover Industry Fair, WIRE, BAUMA (Construction Machinery and 
Equipment), OPTICA (optical equipment), ANALYTICA (biochemical 
instruments), IAA (cars), Interhospital (hospital supplies), and 
SPOGA (sports equipment). 


For further information on opportunities to export to Germany, 
including market analyses on the best export prospect industries and 
trade fair information, contact the Germany Desk in the Department 


of Commerce at telephone: (202) 377-2434, fax: (202) 377-2897. 
The address is: Mrs. Brenda J. Fisher or Ms. Joan H. Kloepfer, 
Germany Desk, Room H-3043, International Trade Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, DC, 20230. 
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